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NURSERIES OF CRIME.. 



BY THOMAS BYENES, CHIEF INSPECTOE OF POLICE, NEW YOEK 

CITY. 



The lodging-houses of New York constitute an evil of large 
and growing proportions. This fact is palpable to any one who 
has to deal with the criminal classes here, or who is familiar with 
the methods of life in the least respectable parts of the city 
through missionary work or in any other way. Of lodging-houses 
in other cities I have no personal knowledge ; but it is fair to 
presume that the same evil exists in all large cities to a greater or 
less extent. In the following pages I sp'eak only of New York, 
and the facts mentioned have all come within the range of my 
personal experience. 

It is undeniable that the lodging-houses of the city have a 
powerful tendency to produce, foster, and increase crime. In- 
stead of being places where respectable people reduced in circum- 
stances or temporarily short of money can secure a clean bed for 
a small amount of money, they have come to be very largely fre- 
quented by thieves and other criminals of the lowest class, who 
lodge in these resorts regularly and here consort together and lay 
their plans for crimes of one sort or another. But this is not the 
worst feature of the matter. Take the case of a young man who 
runs away from his home in the country, or for any reason finds 
himself stranded in the great city. In searching for a cheap place 
to lodge in, he naturally drifts into one of these lodging-houses, 
and it is almost inevitable that association with the people who 
make these places their headquarters will corrupt him. In nine 
cases out of ten — I am quite confident that this proportion is not 
too large — he turns out a thief or a burglar, if, indeed, he does 
not sooner or later become a murderer. Hundreds of instances of 
this kind occur every year. 

The lodging-house in New York is a modern institution. It 
was started by a man named Howe, who came here from Boston, 
about twelve years ago. He opened his first lodging-house in 
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Chatham Street (now Park Row), near Tryon Eow. It was a 
success, and he soon extended the business. When he died, seven 
years ago, he left a large fortune as the result of his shrewd man- 
agement of this new enterprise. The number of lodging-houses 
has increased rapidly since Howe made his first venture, and 
there are now three hundred and forty-five snch places in the 
city. There is one class in which fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
cents are charged for a night's lodging, while in another and lower 
class the prices are only five and ten cents. According to the 
" Report of the Police Department of the City of New York for 
the Year Ending December 31, 1888," the " enormous number of 
4,649,660 cheap lodgings were furnished during the year " in 
these resorts. The following table, taken from the report, shows 
the distribution of lodging-houses among the various precincts : 





Lodging-houses and dor- 
mitories. 


Precincts. 


Lodging-houses and dor- 
mitories. 


Precincts. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 

of 
rooms. 


Lodgers, 
1888. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 

of 
rooms 


Lodgers, 
1888. 


First 


9 
21 
39 

3 
44 
13 
11 

3 
12 
58 

2 


325 
346 

2,307 
24 

2,086 
294 
112 
279 

1,374 

1,293 
121 


77,925 

73,045 
597,870 

45,150 
913,050 
127,155 
182,500 

77,600 

438,365 

1,243,200 

30,012 


Thirteenth.... 
Fourteenth . . . 
Fifteenth- 
Eighteenth.... 

Twentieth. 

Twenty-first . . 
Twenty-flfth.. 
Twenty-ninth. 

Total 


6 
5 

14 
3 
1 
9 
1 

13 

267 


22 
138 
636 
43 
90 
159 
241 
549 

10,439 


66,560 

142,350 
256,585 
173,375 


Second 

Fourth 

Fifth 


Sixth 


Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 


63,837 
36,794 
104,287 


4,649,660 



These figures are obtained by inquiry among the keepers of the 
known lodging-houses, and, while they do not wholly agree with 
what I learn from other sources, they are, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rate. 

There is no law that governs or applies to these places of 
which I am speaking, except certain sections of the Sanitary Code 
of the Board of Health, which give the Health Department the 
right to exercise supervision over them in the matter of cleanli- 
ness. In connection with this phase of the subject it will be of 
interest to quote further from the report of the Police Department 
for last year. 

" Attention has repeatedly been called to that portion of the city covered by the 
Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Eleventh Precincts. From the table of arrests it will be 
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seen that in 1888 there -were 23,146 persons arrested In this comparatively small dis- 
trict, or 27.24 per cent, of the entire number of arrests— an increase over the year 1887. 
Eighteen per cent, of the pawn-shops are located there; more than 16 per cent, of the 
liquor and beer saloons of the city are nourishing there; more than 57 per cent, of the 
cheap lodging-houses ply a busy trade, and they furnish nearly 70 per cent, of the 
lodgings indicated above. 

"Again it is urged that there should be some legal regulation by which the 
cheap lodging-houses could be placed under police supervision. Though it is admit- 
ted that many of the patrons of these places are persons in distressed circumstances, 
yet, where so many are herded together daily and nightly, it is reasonable to suppose 
there are many disposed to crime. If tenement life tends to immorality and vice 
certainly the fifty-eight lodging-houses in the Eleventh Precinct, furnishing 1,243,200 
lodgings in one year, must have the same or a worse tendency. Reflection upon the 
figures contained in the above table will lead to the conclusion that we have a 
large population of impecunious people (all males) which ought to be regarded with 
some concern. 

"It Is shown above that an average of 13,152 persons without homes and the 
influence of family lodged nightly in the station-houses* and in these poorly-pro- 
vided dormitories— an army of idlers, willing or forced. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that social reformers would here find a field for speculation, if not for con- 
siderable activity." 

The cheapest class of lodging-houses are generally the resort 
of drunkards and people of the lowest type, though all of them 
are infested with thieves, idlers, and loafers of every description. 
Hence it is no exaggeration to assert that they are very hot-heds 
of crime. More than one murder has been committed in these 
houses. One well-remembered crime of this sort was that of 
Quimbo Appo, who stabbed and killed a young man named John 
Kelly in a lodging-house in Chatham Street. Kelly was the son 
of respectable parents, but had fallen into dissolute habits, and 
was accustomed to spend his nights in these resorts. One night 
Quimbo got into an altercation with him; blows followed, and 
the result was that Kelly received fatal wounds. Another man 
was killed in the Phoenix lodging-house in the Bowery. . He ap- 
plied for a lodging, which for some reason was refused; he 
quarrelled with the clerk, and the clerk killed him, being subse- 
quently acquitted on the ground of justifiable homicide. It was at 
this same Phoenix house that I and my men not long ago arrested 
the notorious Greenwall and Miller on the charge of murdering Mr. 
Lyman S. Weeks in Brooklyn. There is little doubt in my mind 
that this murder, a most dastardly crime (Mr. Weeks being shot 
down in his own house by a burglar who had invaded it), 
was hatched in this or some other house of like character. In the 
very same place three men were arrested recently for a burglary 

* During 1888 there were 150,812 lodgings furnished at the station-houses of the 
city, making the total number of lodgings 4,800,472. 
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committed in a residence in Mount Vernon. At the lodging- 
house No. 262 Bowery we secured a gang of thieves who had 
been engaged in a series of robberies at Kingston, N. Y., and they 
were sent up there for punishment. Among other cases of crimi- 
nals who made their abode in houses of this sort may be men- 
tioned the following, all the acts being of recent occurrence : 
Charles Hoffman, convicted of highway robbery and sent to the 
State-prison ; James McGann, burglary, sent to the State-prison ; 
Hugh O'Neill, burglary, sent to the State-prison ; Jacob Meyer, 
burglary, sent to the State-prison. There are hundreds of other 
instances of the same kind. 

A case somewhat out of the ordinary run was that of Henry 
Bishoff, who was convicted of forgery on the complaint of a 
well-known business man. Bishoff had only been in this country 
for a year, and for some months he had been out of employment. 
During this time he lived at the Victoria Hotel lodging-house, 
at No. 9 Bowery. There he was inoculated with criminal ideas, 
and he made it a practice to follow letter-carriers while making 
deliveries. When letters were deposited in small boxes in front 
of stores and lofts, and a good opportunity presented itself, 
Bishoff would abstract them by means of long keys and a piece 
of steel wire. In this way he got a letter out of the box of a 
leading clothing firm. It was from a Philadelphia house, and 
contained a check or draft for a large sum. He forged the 
indorsement of the New York firm, and obtained the money. 
Subsequently he was arrested by this bureau,* and sentenced to 
a long term in prison. 

Within the last three years crime has increased very rapidly, so 
far as the lodging-houses of the city are concerned. A large 
number of young fellows hailing from these places have been 
arrested for stealing blankets from horses whose drivers have 
been compelled to leave them for a minute or two, or for picking 
up anything else of trifling value that they . could lay hands on. 
These are beginners in crime, as a rule, and they undoubtedly 
associate with older and more experienced men, who tell them 
how and where to dispose of their booty for a small sum of money. 
It is in this way that young men get their initiation in crime. I 
personally have arrested a considerable number of men in lodging- 
houses for carrying burglars' tools. Hundreds of criminals must 

* The Detective Bureau of the New York Police Department. 
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be made every year through the associations they form in these 
breeding-places of lawlessness. 

Lying on my desk as I write are two tin-types of the cheapest 
sort, evidently taken in the Bowery. They represent two young 
" toughs," each holding a pistol at the head of the other. They 
were taken from the pockets of the young fellows, who were 
brought into my office the other day on charges of robbery. These 
photographs interested me, and I asked the boys how they came 
to be taken in that style. " Oh," they answered, " we held a 
pistol up to the head of a man one night and got his money, and 
we just thought we would like to see how we looked." They 
seemed rather proud of their achievement. I mention this as an 
illustration of the sort of young criminals the lodging-houses of 
New York turn out. 

During the last two or three years at least four hundred 
young men have been arrested for petty crimes that originated 
here. In many of these cases it was the first step in crime that 
was being taken. Observation in the courts convinces me that 
three-fourths of the young men called on to plead to various of- 
fences are under twenty years of age ; they are poorly clad and 
without means. Their crimes are petty ones as a rule, and they 
seem to have no realizing sense of the enormity of their deeds. It 
is the customary thing, when such people are arraigned in the 
Court of General Sessions, for the judges to assign counsel to de- 
fend them, since these criminals have no money to hire profes- 
sional advice. 

Some twelve or thirteen thousand persons sleep almost nightly 
in the lodging-houses of the city, some of which have as many as 
three hundred beds. Among the houses of the lowest order are 
the Kingston in East Broadway, some of those already mentioned, 
and those at the following numbers: 15, 23, 34, and 68 Bowery, 
18 Pell Street, 9 Doyers Street, 197 "Worth Street, 33, 35, and 
62 Mulberry Street, 44 East Houston Street, 176, 184, and 194 
Park Row, and 9 Mulberry Street. One of the very lowest of all 
is that at No. 18 Pell Street. The charge there is five cents a 
night, and the lodgers sleep on strips of canvas suspended by 
ropes, something after the fashion of hammocks. Suppose that 
a young man, who finds himself in the city without a home or 
friends or money, gets into a place of this kind ; it will take not 
more than ten days at the furthest to familiarize him with crime 
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and criminals, and the chances of his leading an honest life after- 
wards are not one in a hundred — hardly one in a thousand. 
There are a few Italian lodging-houses in the city; they are very 
low and dirty, and give the police the greatest trouble of all. 

It has frequently been stated to me by thieves that large num- 
bers of foreigners who are criminals have their passage paid to 
this country by the authorities or by somebody else. When they 
land here they have no money, or very little, and they imme- 
diately flock to the lodging-houses, where they can live for almost 
nothing, where they meet people congenial to them, and are soon 
put in the way of engaging again in their criminal pursuits. I 
remember the case of a boy named Fritz who came here from 
Antwerp not long ago, and secured employment with one Jacob 
Thoman. Thoman noticed that the boy acted in a queer, nerv- 
ous way, and questioned him, whereupon the boy confessed that 
in Prussia, his native country, he had had a quarrel with another 
boy, and in a moment of passion had dashed his brains out. 
The boy was arrested by detectives from this office, and the 
matter was brought to the attention of the German consul. But 
the consul had no official advices regarding the matter, no charge 
was pressed against the boy, and he was discharged. He then went 
to live in one of the low lodging-houses, where, I suppose, he was 
instructed in crime. At all events, in a short time he was detected 
in the act of committing a burglary in the place of business of 
his former employer. Only recently I arrested a man who was 
engaged in robbing private houses in the upper part of the city. 
He told me that he had been sent here on account of being caught 
in thieving operations " on the other side." He had no money when 
he arrived except a few shillings, and almost the first place he got 
into was one of the cheap lodging-houses. H© soon became ac- 
quainted with the inmates, who were mostly thieves, and in a 
little while they took him out over the city and set him to stealing. 
I have not the least doubt that there are numerous cases like this. 

But the evils that have been already mentioned are not the 
only ones that are produced by the lodging-house system. It is 
notorious that these houses are used every year for the " coloniza- 
tion" of voters. A large number of men register regularly from 
these places, and they have not the slightest hesitation about 
swearing in their votes in case they are challenged. Now and 
then somebody comes to grief through this practice, but it still 
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flourishes. Not long ago the proprietor of the "Windsor, at No. 
41 Bowery, was sent to prison for "colonizing" voters. But 
usually this work is done in the interest of some local political 
" boss/' who stands by the owner of the house in case the latter 
gets into trouble. This alone is certainly an evil of large dimen- 
sions. 

I might cite many other cases that have come under my personal 
observation, where crimes have been the direct offspring of life in 
lodging-houses. Take the case of " Mike " Drohan, a notorioug 
thief, who lived at the Windsor, to which reference has just been 
made. Drohan went to Johnstown after the recent horrible dis- 
aster, and was shot and killed while engaged in the fiendish work 
of robbing the dead bodies of victims of the flood. Assuredly 
there was a case where a criminal got something like his just 
deserts. Again, these lodging-houses become the dwelling-places 
of many of the convicts who are released from prison. These 
men have little money, and very naturally they gravitate to these 
places, where they are likely to find people they know. These 
houses they use as their rendezvous, and there they soon arrange 
to meet their companions and to plot various crimes. Lodging- 
houses thus play an important part in causing ex-convicts to 
resume their former vocation. 

It may be asked whether these resorts do not serve any useful 
purpose. Undoubtedly there are frequently worthy people who 
are glad of an opportunity to get a night's lodging for a trifle ; 
but these are a small minority of the habitu&s of such houses. 
In the course of my professional duty here I have found among 
the patrons of these places a sprinkling of professional men who 
have held good positions in society — lawyers, doctors, civil-engi- 
neers, and even authors. In the usual course they have become 
drunkards, and have gone down the ladder step by step until 
they have been abandoned by their friends, and have become 
drunken sots in the lowest lodging-houses, presenting no differ- 
ence in their personal appearance from the commonest patrons of 
such places. It would require a conversation with these people 
to show that they were educated, and had sunk from a lofty posi- 
tion through a lack of will-power. I remember one who was 
brought here on suspicion, who belonged to a family that had held 
an exalted position in society. He was the black sheep of the 
family, and had at length got so low as to consort with the class 
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of people that are to be found in the cheapest lodging-houses. 
There seemed to be no possibility of reclaiming him, and I sup- 
pose he will spend his days there. 

Such is the evil — a menace to good order and the well-being 
of society of rapidly enlarging proportions. And the remedy ? 
That I conceive to lie outside of my province as a police official. 
But I am convinced that a remedy ought to be applied — a drastic, 
searching remedy — and applied without delay. This is not a 
case for a palliative ; as Emerson would say, it is a " ease for a 
gun" — for the knife, the blister, the amputating instruments. 
I will venture to offer one or two suggestions only, which philan- 
thropists who endeavor to solve the problem may care to take 
into account. There should be stringent laws enacted by the 
Legislature for the regulation of lodging-houses in this city. The 
records and books of these houses should be open at all times to 
the inspection of the proper authorities. It should be made a 
misdemeanor for the proprietor of such a house to mutilate or 
destroy his books, and he should be compelled to keep an accu- 
rate record of all his lodgers. This would be important in the 
matter of preventing fraudulent registration, etc. No person 
who is not of good character should be permitted to own or main- 
tain a lodging-house, and bonds should be required of and licenses 
issued to those who desire to carry on this business. In my 
judgment, based on many years' experience, the lodging-house 
business should be under the immediate supervision of the police, 
since they are the officials who practically enforce the laws, and 
because they have better opportunities than any others for ascer- 
taining the character of persons and places. 

Thomas Byrnes. 



